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Youth and the Desert 

Enough has been quoted from these two poets to show 
with what studious insistence they work out their closely 
packed thoughts in rhythms of original and delicate 
beauty. If the effect is sometimes too tight, too squeezed, 
this may be the ardor of youth, which will yield its over- 
emphasis to time. Meantime these poets have struck out, 
each one, a new and personal tune. As Mr. Wescott sings, 

I, in my pitiful flesh 
Transfigured, have woven 
Music of wilderness. 

H. M. 

TWO ENGLISH POETS 

The Waggoner, by Edmund Blunden. Alfred A. Knopf. 
The Kaleidoscope, by Sherard Vines. C. W. Daniel, Ltd., 

London. 

If these two English poets were dancing, I am sure one 
would do the foxtrot and the other the waltz. And I do 
not imply any lack of deference in using this analogy of 
another art. 

Mr. Sherard Vines, the foxtrotter, would be playfully 
pagan with shoulders and feet; and Mr. Edmund Blun- 
den, the waltzer, would glide smoothly and turn slowly: 
both with propriety. And just as the waltz is a more 
finished dance than the foxtrot, so Mr. Blunden 's poetry 
is more polished than that of Mr. Vines. 

I would recommend The Waggoner to all those who 
prefer the I, i, 3, — 1, 2, 3 order of things. The poems 
are suave, smooth, and have music. They are very pleas- 
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ing to the senses, and leave the emotions unruffled. They 

are filled with soft alliterations, and the simple panaceas 

of "wood-fairies" and "trysts" and "lilied lakes", as 

well as more original ones: 

The wild-rose bush lets loll 
Her sweet-breathed petals on the pearl-smooth pool — 
The bream-pool overshadowed with the cool 
Of oaks where myriad mumbling wings patrol. 

Frequently there are lines of arresting beauty: 
The feather-footed moments tiptoe past. 
Some bell-like evening when the may's in bloom. 
And always Mr. Blunden is a sincere follower of the 
old English pastoral tradition. He has the same genuine 
appreciation and authentic knowledge of nature which 
inspired Wordsworth, George Crabbe, John Clare, and 
the eighteenth-century poets of rural life. Sheepbells is 
characteristic: 

Moon-sweet the summer evening steals 

Upon the babbling day: 
Mournfully, most mournfully 

Light dies away. 

There the yew, the solitary, 
Vaults a deeper melancholy, 
As from distant dells 
Chance music wells 
From the browsing-bells. 

Thus they dingle, thus they chime, 
While the woodlark's dimpling rings 

In the dim air climb; 

In the dim and dewy loneness, 
Where the woodlark sings. 
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Two English Poets 

Some of the poems are as coolly refreshing as their 
titles — The Silver Bird of Herndyke Mill, A Waterpiece, 
Perch-fishing, etc. — and all of them have a quiet charm. 
They tell of nature in her most gentle moods. 

The range of Mr. Blunden's' poetry is limited, but it is 
highly perfected. 

Mr. Vines, on the other hand, springs fearlessly from 

one subject to another — starting with Sunrise, and 

going with breathless versatility to The Gospel of Chimneys, 

to A Ballad of Judas, to Low Tide, to The Dying Bolsh, 

and so on, concluding with Anastasis. He uses the direct 

appeal of human emotions, and hurls his observations on 

love, hatred, and despair with a brutal frankness: 

The cold! The ghastly cold, 
All colorless! The only color is 
My blood, like red wax from a guttering candle — 
(You know these red candles ladies use 
In piano brackets). 

Bitter wind, 
A draught blowing so shrilly through my wound, 
Blowing the life out, blowing the life out. 

There are no sensuous cadences here, as in Mr. Blun- 
den's poems; there is no beauty of wording: the effect 
is gained through a harsh simplicity, and the subject mat- 
ter is always more unusual than the manner of expression. 
The poems are — to use the simile again — like the foxtrot, 
the modern dance: the dance that is primitive, virile, 
whimsical — pagan. The veneer of rhythm is strangely 
a part of, and at the same time incongruous to, the un- 
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conventional audacity of the ideas, like the harmony of 
discords in modern music. 

Perhaps Little Mother of Sorrows is as good an example 
as any one poem may be: 

Little mother of sorrows, 

What is her desire? 
" Pence, to buy a drop of milk, 

And a few coals for a fire. 

" My baby gets no milk from me — 

He's crying out for food. 
I don't know who his daddy is, 

But one that was no good. 

" Yes, sir, I used to walk the streets 

Before I got so ill; 
And now I sell spring flowers or beg, 

Since there's two mouths to fill." 

Little mother of sorrows, 

With holes in your thin shoes, 
And little son of sorrows, 

With bare pink toes, 

No one in the whole town 

Cares for you at all; 
So go into the workhouse, 

Or drown in the canal, 

The two poets, like the two dances, have found a dis- 
similar, yet each a merited recognition. 

Marion Strobel 
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